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« If anew ministry should grow’ out of this, the first thing they should do, is, to make an inquiry, a 
«* solemn inquiry, into the state of the nation; and next, in a concise an striking staterpent, to promulgate, 
*« in a way calculated to carry it toevery Cottage in the kiagdom, the result of such inquiry ; so that no one 
«< may be ignorant of the difficulties which they will have to encounter ; for, without this precaution, they 
‘+ will, inthe minds.of the people, have to answer for the unavoidable consequences of all the follies and 





« all the crimes of their predecessors.” 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

New Mryistry.——After some time 
spent .in the removing of certain difficulties 
with regard to the Duke of York's power 
over the army, the arrangement of the new 
cabinet. was finally settled on Sunday last, 
and the persons to compose it are the fol- 
lowing : 

Lorp Grenvitte, first Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Premier, of course. 

Mr. Fox, Secretary of State for Poreign 
Affairs. | 

Eaxv Spencer, Secretary of State tor the 
Home Department. , 

Mr. Wixpnam, Secretary of ‘State for 
the War Department and for the Colonies. 

Mr. Grey, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Eart Moira, Master General ot the Ord- 
nance, 

EFarnv Fitzwit.iaM, 
Council. 

Lorp Viscount Sipmoutn, Privy Seal. 

Mr. Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

Lorp Henry Petry, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. . 

Lorp Evtensoroven (the. Lord Chief 
Justice) to have a vote in the cabinet. 

This is the cabinet. The other appoint- 
ments are, many of them, not yet actually 
made; and, it will, therefore, be better to 
defer giving a list of them, until it can be 
given with a certainty of correctness. 
Auch has been said, in the prints employed 
by the Pitt ministry, against. the principle of 
exclusion, upon which, they assert, the new 
ministry has been formed, and which has ex- 
cluded, say they, all ‘* Mr. Pitt’s friends.” 
But, when we disapproved of the principle 
of exclusion, the exclusion of what was‘ it 
that we meant? The exclusion of great*¢a- 
fents and great weight of putlic character. 
This was not only what we meant, but what 
We distinctly expressed; what we have uni- 
jormly expressed; and what has now been 
_ Strictly adhered to; for, where are the ta- 
lents, or sacage of public character, to 


President of the 





be found amongst the tame and servile fol- 
lowers of Mr, Pitt, or amongst those in- 





triguers, who were at once his masters and 
his slaves? His masters at St. James's and his 
slaves at Whitehall? Where are we to look 
for the proof of talent or of character 
amongst them? Is it in their measures that 
we are to seek for it? Is it in the force they 
have exhibited since their leader's decease ? 
Is it in their acknowledged, their openly- 
acknowledged, incapacity to carry on the af- 
fairs of the state; or in the opinions of the 
people, which so loudly anticipated that ac- 
knowledgment? But, supposing that talert 
had not been wanting amongst them. Was 
there. nothing else to operaté against their 
participation of poe} Were they to act 
upon the principle of exclision themselves ; 
to persevere in it to the last ossible moment 
of holding their places; and, when, by no 
trick whatever, they conld hold on enother 
day, were they tosay, ‘“‘ come; let us all be 
** friends; let: harmony abound} let there 
“¢ be no longer a principle of exclusion ; Jet 
ys all be confounded with oné another, 
“* and let every man have his share ?”. Such 
a pretension was truly worthy of that pre- 
stmptuous, that upstart, that insolent race, 
which has, to the disgrace of the country, so 
lgng been protected and cherished, while 
every man of real worth has been treated as 
an cutcast. The rejection, the punishment, 

however, of those who had themselves hung 
on to a system of exclusion, is, though per- 

féctly just, and though essentially necessary, 

by way of example, a consideration of much 
less weight than that of avoiding every thing 

that would tafnish the charatter, that woald 

excite suspicions 2s to the integrity, of the 

new cabinet; and, [ put it to the reader, 

what he would have thought of a cabinet, 

that should have been in, part composed, or 

that should have admitted into the offices of 
state out of the cabinet, atty, fiay any one, of 

those persons, who, through thick and thin, 

bupported Mr, Pitt in his measures for the 

sereening of Lord Melville? I pat it to him, 

whether he would have expected any thing 

just or sabpiary jrom such a cabinet ?, Would 

he have had any confidence in its hangar er 
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its 
have been planged inio 
hat, 


_priseip 


> And, would not the people 
ged 3 spair, at seemng, 
thengh a‘chance had taken piace ; 
hough the men, on whom ‘they had most 
relied, had come inte power; yet, that they 
were 80 panied 23 to forbid the hope, 
that anv reformation of the crying abuses | 
Wold fake “place? The question of Lord | 
Melville’ t was, in fact, that produced the 
change. It was the developement of the 
transactions in ‘the Treasurer of the Navy's 
ment, with Mr. Pitt's partici- 

petion therein, and his compet/ed endeavours 
to screen Lord Melville; these iu was that 
slinok ‘bis power to its very foundations, and 
which would, a5 he must have clearly fore- 
seen, have completely overset it Hefere the 
end of the present session of parliament. To 
ssy nothing, therefore, upon the. want of 
that would have been so glarmg in 
the introduction of any of his supperters into 
the present ministry, the want of policy 
would have been such as, at first glance, to 
éxciié univetsal contempt. In fact, there 
can be no teason urged in favour of the ad- 
mission of the thorough-paced adherents of 
Mr. Pitt, that might pot, with equal pro- 
riety, be in favour of admittivg Lord 
felritie himself, who, had it not been for 
the discoverie® of the Tenth Report, would, 
at this hour, have been the first miiister of 
the cfown.———The many important conse- 
quences of This t change im the councils 
of the crown 
end felt by the people, and will, there is 
everyreason to hope, be such as will finally 
restore us to our former state of freedom and 
happmess, et home, and of security from 
abroad, If no other good were produced by 
it; if it were possible that it should come 
alone, the mere turning of the channels of 


‘e. ‘Therehas, in this respect, been 
iu ungenerovs snd scandalous monopoly 
emongst the most base and despicable part” 
of the community. To be known to pessess 
talents, or independence of mind, has been 
to be marked out as ah object of neglect, if 
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racy, of every sort, pushed on te such an ex- 
tent as that which has, until now,- prevailed 
in England. We have submitted t, pay 
we have silently barne, and have patiently 


| heard justified, oppression such as, merely. 


to have heard it named, would have escited 
indignation and outrage im those of our fa- 
thers whe died only twenty years ago. Hur- 
dreds of provisions, imposing burdens an: 
restraints upon os, the very least of which 
would have formerly set the country in a 
flame, have passed as a mere matter gf 
course; and, if, perchance, any one raised 
an objection, though but in point of form, 
he was instantly silenced with a cry of dis. 
loyalty or disaffection. Many, very many 
mdeed, of the cld land- marks of Jiberty and 
of law have, one afier another, been gently, 
umperceptibly, but. most effectually, re- 
moved ; “and we have, in nemefous imstgn- 
ces, been ex a helpless prey to the” 
greedy upsterts, who have been engendéred 
in, and cherislied and protected by, that sys- 
tein of rele, which they repaid by their car- 
rupt support. But, such, unhappily, bave 
been the consequences of this system; such 
is our present situation ; that, even. from ‘a 
ministry, selected according to the nnanj- 
mous wish of all the virtuous part-ef the 
people. we have no foundation, whereon to 
uild a hope of speedy recovery. Much 
will certainly be done; much has. already 
been done ; the bare knowledge of the fact, 
that an unpestant chonye bas taken place, 
has infused somewhat of spirit into the pub- 
lic mind. But, there is so much to do, im 
order to bring us back to the state in whieh 
we were twenty years age ; which ever wy 
we look, there are so many and such formi- 
dable difficalties; and, without measures 
that would call into action aii the hostility of 
popular idity (which, in my. opuion, 
ought, nevertheless, to be risked), there is $0 
imperious a necessity for nut continuing, 
but for adding to, the burdens-and the vexa- 
tions of the people ; so. large and so terrible 
is the legacy of troubles lett by Mr. Pitt to 
vi successors, that it would be —. 
t € to encourage them-to that 
the Say of thede delectacs is .at ink In 
looking forward to a change, such as that 
which has now taken place, aud which, witb- 
out ox egemcies of the hand of ae 
con y to see take placeiduring 
| the present winter, I have always. thought, 
that the very first act of a new. ministry 
should be, to form committees. of inquiry 18 
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165} 
nial, and domestic ; and, if this precautien 
be net taken, to me it.seems but feo certain, 
that the neglect -wi'l, at no very distant day, 
become a subject of deep regret, and; per- 
haps, of the severest qortification. Recol- 
lection of tbe past, especially in. times of 
trouble, is seldom of long duration; and, 
the duration is the ‘more Jikely to be short, 
ia proportion as the ideas of ihe facts are 
confused. . We all. now know, and most 
deeply feel, that our country is in the great- 
est danger; that, as te our relation with fo- 
reign powers, we are covered with Cisgyace ; 
that eur burdens anc our humiliations .are 
such as we never before heard of : but, how 
long will this be remembered? By the peo- 
ple in general how long wili this be remem- 


bered, under a necessary increase of burdens, | 


and amidst the mever-ceasing assertiens of 
the partizans of the Pitt system, that, if 


their leader had continued alive and in pow- , 


er, the burdens, the sufierings, and the hu- 


miliations, now to be apprehended, would | 
not have come upon us ? Men epnversant in | ficulties; with these improvements, the na- 


public affairs will not be deceived by such 
assertions; but, it will require much to pre- 
vent this deception from preyailing amongst 
the great body of the people, plyed, as they 
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the property of the church; and, ef course, 


Will be, with the wailings of the ‘‘ blood- | 


“* suckers,” and, to prevent these wailings tf 
will demand acontinuance of ali that mass of | stble ? 


corrupt means, by which the present calami- | 


tes have been produced, anil without the 
extirpation of which it would be fyly bor- 
dering upon insanity tc hope for any real and 
Tmanent. good. To make, therefore, a 
true and full representation, to put such a re- 
Presentation upon record, to promulgate it 
so that it shonid be familiar to the mind of 
every man iu the country is, in my opinion, 
absolutely necessary, not only to the reputa- 
fon of the new ministry, but to the support 
of their power.’ This. representation should 
be a fair one; it should tell, not only the 
truth, but the whole trath. Were 1 con- 
cerned, in the taaking of it, 1 would begin 
with the Cuunrca, and I would show, that, 
from an ihjudicious, nat to say a Corrupt use 
Of power, in the heaping of benefices and 
dignities upon persons and families devoted 
to the ministry, the establishment has been, 
and is, daily sinking in the eyes of the peo- 
pic, who, deserted by their pluralist. pastors, 
and left, in but toe many instances, without 
any resident pastor at all, and not without. a 
upon the ground of piety; 





fair justification 
€xchanged the chureh for the meeting-house, 
Where they find, at’ least, diligent earnest+ 
sch the ministry; and hence has arisen a 

‘sm inchading a million and a half of the 
People of England and Wales, while, as to 
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the iufluence of the legitimate aristocracy, a 
dimination is, fram the same cause, daily. 
taking place; bg the means of the almest 
forced  Sompositions, introduced and conti- 
nuted by the convenience and the example of 
the non-resident incumbents,, to whom, as 
their parishioners, caynet see thie just feasoti 
of paying tithes, is te be ascribed all those 
gradviugs and heari-burnings, all that. in- 
ward batted and outwerd disrespect to the 
clergy, which,_now. seemi to. threaten 
the total overthrow .of the “establishment, 
and which, as its least possible evil, cannot 
fai} to render men more indifferent than they 
otherwise would be with regard to the de- 
| fence and the independence of their‘country. 
| —+Of the state of the navy. we may be 
proud. It is, with such a.cofrection of 
abgses as may easily be accomplished, and 
with a great extension of the means of pro- 
viding for disabled and wern-vut seamen, 
which extensign would present very few dif- 


2 ne ee a 
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vyis exactly what we niusi wish it to be. 
But, the army! Who shail make it, not 
wliat one cuuld wish, but what we cannot 
exist jusafety withoui? If any man can do 
this, I should expect it ffom the wisdom and 
thé zea) of Mr. Windham., But, is-it pose 
After all the tampering ; after all the 
bafletting ; all the nonsense with volunteers 
and partsh-officers; after bouptiés of 50 
guineas a man even for service fora limited 
tire ;. after all this, 1s it in the mind of man 
tualevise a scheme, by. which a permanent 
military force can be raised and Kept up in 
this country 2 I certaimly think, that i is 
possible; 1 think that an army, such as Wwe 
stand in. need of, can be, raised ahd main< 
tained; but, Iam by no meais certain, that 
the measures necessary, absolutely necessa- 
ry, thereunto, will, or.can be adopted, ia 
the present state of meu's minds, fall as they 
aré with notions of trade, and obstinate as 
they are in their preference.of every thing 
hostile to the bestowing of privileges and 
immunities upon the soldier, It is, by all 

men of discernment, clearly perceiyed, that, 

within these few _yeers, Europe, afd parti- 

cularly France, bas. undergeue J complete 

niotal revolution 5 that the age of coumiperes 

is going by ; that arms gre now to predonti- 

nate ; that we, too, must become a mi itary 

people, or become nothing asin independ. 

ent.nation; that our choice lies between a 
military nation and a nation of slaves ; that 

this is the simple alternative, slavery and the. 
‘continued predomip of commerce, of 


Shedom ao’ gms... All this is clearly pew’ 
ats bat, of tie drunkard abd haan, 
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goes op, from dinner to dinner, with disease 
in his frame and death. before his eyes ; so I 
fear, I greatly fear, that this besotted, this 
pelf-loving nation will go on in its present 
course of destruction. There does uot ap. 
pear to me to be energy enough left for the 
¢xertion absolutely necessary to recovery. 
Men talk, indeed, about ‘‘ making a good 
“ army ;" but, when the means are pointed 
out, tiny fear is, that the nation will say, 
* itis too late; rather than encounter this, 
# et us. die quietly.” First, perhaps, it 
will look to peace. Peace will be easily ob- 
tained ; ‘but,; when we contemplate — the 
situation of the Continental powers, and 

articularly that of France, is there any man 
fiving that can hope for a secure peace, until 
we have got an army? Mr. Fox is come 
with great talents; but, he is come too late 
to do what such a man might have done a 
fear or two ago. He may, and, doubtless, 
he will, produce a gteat change in our rela- 
tions with certain of the powers upon the 
Continent ; but, he can do nothing effectual, 
until we have a real army. We must begin 
there. There is no talking to the enemy 
without it. And, cven if we could obtain a 


. tolerable good peace, can it last a year with- 


out an army, and can that army be raised in 
time of , to say nothing about the 
raising of it. being a pretext, on the part of 
the enemy, for a renewal of the war? . And 
yet, how is the army to be raised without a 
total in the nt system ; ‘and will 
not this be objected to by some, merely be- 
cause we areat war? In short, turn which 
way you will, difficulties of every sort pre- 
gent themselves to the accomplishment of 
this great, this primary object—In the 

rtment of Finance (supposing the fund- 





' ing system to be persevered in) Lord Henry 


Petty, though assisted, and, perhaps, di- 
rected, by the great talents of Lord Grenville, 
will find difficulties, which no man ever be- 
fore had to encounter. Every one witnessed 
the embarrassments of last year. Every one 
was ready to pronounce the source of taxa- 
tion to be exhausted, and the assertion was 
ethoed back by the unanimous voice of the 

wn, the teazed, and harrassed peo- 
ple. Yet, must there be found new taxes, 


* and that too to a much greater ainount than 


hist year. They must be found, and must 
be raised too. The score upon the Conti- 
nent is not yet paid off. We shall be com- 


pelled to defray the expenses of Napoleon's 
~ cam 


. Another large addition to the 
funded debt; a further creation of bank- 
notes ; a further and a further depreciation 
of the paper-money. All these must take 
place ; and, it shoald_ncrer be forgotten, that 
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they will be the unavoidable consequences of 
the measures of Mr. Pitt and hisunderlings, 
This should be stated tod. It should be made 
known to the kingdom ; Yor, if, according 
to the old practice, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should choose to represent the 
finances of the country in a prosperous state, 
he will take upou himself all the responsibi- 
lity for the continuation of a state of pros- 
perity. But, itis m vain to talk about pro;- 
perity; it is in vain to endeayour any longer 
to disguise the truth; there are two hun- 
dred thousand men in the country who have 
new seen to the bottom; eyery day makes 
an addition to the number; and, to.attempt 
to keep up the deception, even if it were 
not criminal, would be the excess of folly. 
As connected with the department of 
finance, we must, too, remember’ the state 
of the poor. Upwards of six millions a year 
are now raised upon the parishes to be dea!t 
out in aid of-those means by which the 
Jabourer obtains his bread; and of persons 
receiving this aid there are upwards of a 
million. Ail, all, the labourers, having fa- 
milies, are now paufers! ‘Fhis is a new 
state of things ; a state of things which has 


been produced by the funding and taxing 


system, pushed to amextreme. Let us not 
be answered, by the observations, that there 
must be poor, that there always has been, 
and that there always will be, in every state 
of society in every country in the world. 
» We know there must be poor ; we know that 
some must be very poor; we know that 
some must be maintained, or assisted, at 
least, either by the parish or by voluntary 
alms; but, is there anyone who will deny, 
that this is anew and mést deplorable state 
of things, which has rendered’ a/l the |a- 
bourers, _ having families, paupers? © The 
plain fact is, that a man with a wife, and 
with four children that are unable’to work, 
cannot now, outof his Jabour, possibly pro- 
vide them and himself with the means of 
living. [do not mean, that he canst live 
comfortally, tor, tocomfort, stich men have 
long ago bid farewell; but, I assert, and 
am ready to prove, that he cannot provide 
them, without parish uid, wiuha stifficiency 
of food, not to satisfy their cravings,” but to 
sustain life. And, will any ove say that this 


state of things is such as England ought to 
pe ae even Old Rose; wallowing 
in the: of eighteen thousand ‘a 

drawn from the ipublic purse, sig that po- 
thing ought to be attempted to alleviate these 
sufferings? There are hundreds 6f’ thov- 
sands of the people of. England’ who never 


taste any food but bread and vegetables, and 
who scarcely ever‘ know what it is to have 4 
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169] ’ 
full meal even of these. This is mew: it 
was not’so in former times: it-was not so 
even till of date years: the causes are obvious, 
and they ought to be removed. I Know, 
that, to remove them is not the work of a 
day. Theré must be time, and even a long 
time, allowed for it; but, the new ministry 
should lose no time in convincing the people, 
that they perceive, and that they wish to 
alleviate their sufferings; that they sincerely 
wish to réstore the labourer to something 
like life; for, in his present pining famish- 
ing state, it may, almost without a figure, 
be said, that, ‘* in the midst-of life he is in 
‘« death.” That this is not am exaggerated 
icture; that it does not proceed from 
thoughtless feeling or from a base desire of 
currying favour with the rabble, will, I 
think, be readily believed by any one who 
will but bestow a single minute in contem- 
plating the situation of the agricultural la- 
bourer. His weekly wages (for I shall sup- 
pose him never to lose a day's work, either 
from recreation or sickness) 1s, upon an aver- 
age 12 shillings, putting it at the very high- 
est. The average price of the quartern loaf 
iseleven pence. Upon an average it is, in- 
deed, much more; but, let us take the very 
lowest. Here, then are the means of pur- 
chasing 58%. pounds of bread in a week, 
which is a little more than 8: pounds a day 
for a working man, his wife, and 4 chil- 
dren! Absolutely not enough to support 
life. Nothing for drink ; nothing for cloth- 
ing; nothing for bedding, for household 
goods, for fuel, or for house rent! The 
evident conclusion. is, that some of them 
must die, unless. they are supported in ex- 
istence by the parish,’ or by voluntary als. 
‘“‘ Well,” some overgorged upstart will say, 
‘“‘ and what matter is it, so that they are 
** supported, whence the support comes }?”’ 
The matter. is this, that the labourers 
are humbled, . debased, and enslaved. 
The tendency of the funding and taxing 
system is, carried to its extreme, to draty the 
produce of the labour into unnatural chan- 
hels, intathe hands of upstart cormorants, 
and to-deal it back again in driblets, under 
the name.of relief or of charity, just to 
support the life of those from whose pores 
it has been drained, _ Andthus is the nation 
debased ; thus, without any direct abolition 
of the liberties of the common people, have 
these liberties been ¢ , or, at least, 
suspended, repeat, that: this. terrible. evil 
caunot be, all at once, 
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3 but, Ialso — 


repeat, that, in order to camvitice the people, 


that their situation is known to.and felt: by 
their rulers, the new ministry should make 


some specific declaration upan the subject ; 


should adopt measures: for relief, 
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and that, with all convenient speed, they 
In the 
mean while (and this is the point which I 
have, at present, principally in view), Icons 
jure-the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to imitate ‘his predecessor in: making an 
annual boast about the prosperity, the Fou 
rishing state, of the country. » Krom -him 
we should hope for, and, indeed; from him 
I do confidently expect, ‘a. true picture’ of 
our financial concerns; an unvarnished state- 
ment. of our internal affairs; and Ias'eon- 
fidently expect, from the wisdom of the 
ministry and the public-spirit of parliament, 
an adequate remedy. It must be slow in its 
operation.. Criminal indeed would it be in 


any one to endeavour to propagate the opi- 


nion, that it can possibly be speedy ; “all that 
we want is a foundation for hope, that’some- 
thing will be done in due time; this is all 
that is now wanted to satisfy the? people, to 
cheer them, and.to éncourage'them to make 
those exertions that are so necessary to thé 
preservation of our indepéndence..——In 
the department of YoRRIGN AFPATRs, Usually 
so denominated, al] that can be hoped for is, 
an endeavour to regain the confidence of the 
few rernaining states which are not subdued, 
or which are not ranged in battle against us, 
With the United States of America Mr. Pitt 
has left us a dispute not easily settled, with- 
out an abandonment, om our part, of much 
of that which we have heretofore contended 
for and maintained. A pretty equal mixture 
of arrogance an}! imbecility, in sour mini« 
sters, has produced this dispute; but, it is 
by no means certain, that contrary qualities 
in their successors ‘will insure a favourablé 
termination of it. [nour coLoN1e6 what 
circumstance that presents @ difficulty does 
not exist? The West India colonists have 
complaints, and yust complaints too, of long 
standing. . No satisfactory explanation has 
yet taken place. The wound has ‘been healed 
over and 
time; amd, from the new mitiistry will, in 
this respect, be expected much more’ than it 
is inmediately in their‘power todo. . The 





intercourse with the United States is asub- . 


ject of great importante ; yet, without some 
measure, some géentrad measure, with re- 
gard to it, it is not easy tomperceive how the 

esent imposts can be 
Retia ego’: In censequ 
and insposts, both operating 
with a-degree of furce’‘so 
of: resistance, the: 


ig system at home. 
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hands of the former possessors into those of 
merchants and factors and gnarantees here. 
The fiind-dedlersin London ho!d the planta- 
fions by mortzage, and the nominal planters 
are, for the far yréater part, little better than 
their bondsmen. In this unnatural, this 
odions state of things, with a country inha- 
bited by men, who once were the sole pos- 
gessors, but who are now little more than 
mere fenters of the land, is there not every 
danger to be apprehended ; and yet, where 
is the remedy?’ Where is, not the power to 
enforce, but where is the mah to propose it ? 
+—In the East Indies is the prospect more 
consoling? ‘Thére,* on the contrary, the 
difficulties and dangers lie so thickly sown, 
that it bewilders one but to look at them. 
The famous bill, by the means of which the 
Pitts’ and Dundasses scaled * the walls of 
power, has,'as Mr. Burke predicted it would, 


produced consequences which the thoughtless - 


ea wil) now smart under. To talk of 
oppressing, the insulting, and the. plun- 
dering of the Princes of India cannot be 
expected to have much effect amongst a peo- 

le, who made not a single remonstrance 

you the subject of the capture of the Spa- 
nish frigates, and the subsequent appropria- 
tion of their treasure, without a previous de- 
claration of war ;~but, a3 this same people 


may be alive to the demands of mo- 
ney from themselves, for the purpose of car= 
rying on wars against the princes of Hindos- 





tan, information must be given them upon | | 
of which were, however, placed, in’some 
_ sort, under the controul of the mother go- 


the subject ‘of those demands ; and, if this 
information be not given, in the most clear 
and full matner, by the new ministry, they 
will be greatly wanting both tothe country 
and themselves. The people hear of great 
fortunes being made in the East ; they hear 
of plunder enormous, and they see the plun- 
derers come and elbow them ‘from their 
homes ; but, they never appear to perceive, 
that ‘any part of this plunder is; either first or 
Jast, drawn from their own estates or their 
Jabour, They seem to think, that there are 
grear quantities of goods and of gold and pre- 
cious stones in India ; and; the only feeling 
which the irers of these excite, Seems fo 
be that of envy, and, in some instances, of 
emulation. Bo Ni proceeds from a 
Ero’ error would, in the two millions ‘late! 
id ta'the a i Company out of the 
texts Of the uation, fave been: clearly de- 
moustfated, Had not our system of finance 
beet stich: as to Keep fh darkness, upon this 
— ren oth well-informed. “Now, 


ys ai 


21 
ial 


—<~— 





thentic statement of the nation’s’ affairs, 
Thirteeh years ago a chatter, by ‘the in- 
fluence of Mr. Pitt and his colléague Dun- 
das, was granted to the East India Company, 
whereby were secured fo the said Compatiy of 
merchants certain riyhts of sovereignty’ in, 
and, with some éxceptions, an exclusive trade 
with, those countries jn Asia, which we, tae 
king them all'together, call the East Indies, 
As the foundation of their firm, or: ier- 
ship, of trade; this compatiy ‘were allowed 
by the Charter, to-treate a quantity of stock ; 
that is to say, to make loans, in’ the same 
way that the ministry do, and‘to payannual- 
ly, or quarterly, in dividends, Interést upon 
the amount of these loans. The company 
became, in fact, a sort of under government, 
having its loans, its scrip, its debt, or, more 
properly speaking, its furids, or, still more 
properly, its engagements to pay interest to 
a number of individuals. The ‘paper,’ of 
whatever form it may be, which entitles the 
holder to demand this interest, or these diti- 
dends, is called East India Stock,’ the princi- 
pal of which has now been augmented fo the 
sum of 12 millions’ sterling ; and, the hold- 
ers of this’ stock are called East India Pro- 

rictors. The sources, whéhce the ‘means 
of regularly discharging the interest upon the 
stock were to be derived, were, of ‘course, 
the profits of. the trade which the’ company 
should carry, but, “aided by “the *fevente 
which they were authorised to raise from 
their territory, the defence and government 


vernment at Westminster. Thus sét out’ in 
the world this company'of sovereighs, fur- 
nisbed, at once, with’ dominions, subjects, 
taxes, and a funded debt. rg etd so 
the measure (which I do only by way-of 1 
lustration) to have been, ‘in’ other respects 
just and politic, it certainly wotld have been 


neither, not to have bound thes 'sevérei 
to Pay the nation something, or, more pro 
perly Rone to contribute something to- 
wards the taxes, by way of consideration for 
the immense advantages to be derived from 
the exclusive trade of a country, while the 
nation might be called upon, as it has been, 
to defend in a naval war, and which mist, at 
any rate, be deferided on ‘the Jand*board by 
troops drawn, in part at least, ‘tfom the por 
pulation of the kingdom. ft was, “therefor®, 
provided, that the company, during ‘the con- 
tinuance of its charter, which was to” be for 
twenty years (thirteen of ‘which “have ° 
nearly expired), should pay ito thé 

quer $00,000]. sterling “a” year, “and that, 
upon all’ the money not $0 paid, air “interest 
should “arise and accumulate, at the® rate of 


, 

















~ centum.--Such were the pring. 
Such were the princ.n: 

pasmanban or both sides, under which this 
company started 
agements, and that, too, at an enormous ex- 
nditure both of men and of money ; and, 
while,the company has, been enjoying all 
the advantages of an exclusive trade, and 
ai] the receipts of a territorial revenue ; 
while, hundreds and thousands of persons, 
concerned iv that trade, have amassed for- 
tunes so great as to overshadow and ‘bear 
down, not, only the clergy and the country 


gentlemen, but even the ancient nobility of 


the kingdom, not one penny, (since the first 
vear) has the company ever paid into the 
Exchequer of the stipulated half-million a 
year; and, what.is still more glaringly uo- 
just, and, more. galling to the burdened 
people, two millions of our taxes have al- 
ready been granted to this company, where- 
with to pay the dividends upen their stock ; 
and, such has been the management, and 
such is now the state, of the company’s. af- 
fairs, that we need not be at all surprised if 
another million be called for from us, dur- 
ing this-present session of parliament! For 
the causes. ofthis state of the company’s 
concerns ; for the reasons why they have not 
beer, ‘veld to their engagements ; why the 
actof parliament has thus been treated as if 
it had been passed merely as.ajob; why we 
have been called upon to pay to, instead of 
to receive from, this company of trading 
sovereigns; Jet the eulogists of Mr, Piit’s 
memory ; let Mr. Canning, Old Rose and 
Colonel] Pattypan; let. Lord Melville, with 
his 2,000]. a. year pension from the com- 
pany (who.are so poor as to come to us for 
money); let.the Directors, these managers 
of the company’s affairs, and those staunch 
advocates.of the minister that suffered the 
act.to lie unenforced against them; let Lord 
Wellesley, who has so long been the go- 
vernor general of India: why the act bas 
not been enforced, why the law has been 
thus shamefully set at nought, let these per- 
§0ns tell, But, the question which. we have 
to ask, is, how’will the new ministry meet 
the difficulty which here. presents itself in 
so formidable a shape? Will they far us, 
in order to raise money to. discharge the 
debts.of this company? In addition to the 
27 millions annually, which we have to pay 
to the fund-holders, the loan-mongers, and. 
their inferior . speculators; in.addition to 
this, will they load us with the annual in- 


terest upon twelve millions of India stock, 


and that,..top,. without a previous. full and 
fair inquiry inte the causes, w the de-. 
mand upon us -has arisen? No: cer- 
taiuly will not, From them we have not to 


. The pation has fulfilléditsen- | 





should become necessary, 
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{gar so.unjust, so.oppresslye,. and so odious 
a measure. Yet, what. are they to do? 
Are the East India fund-holders,.to.gq un- 
paid? These are questions, that.every man 
should pyt to himself, and upon. which he 
should, withudt delay, make. yp, his mind 
to an answer. But, not a moment should 
be lost, by the new ministry, in making and 
promulgating a true statement relative to Ine 
dian aftairs, These affairs mu ¢ now bave 
attentivoa bestowed upon them. Mr. Frayne 
cis, in his most able expesition of the de- 
lasions of Mr. Dandas and Lord Castlereagh 
(See Register, Vol. VI. p. 429) das, said, 
that the time would come when these affairs 
would make. men attend to them, though 
against their will. That time is now are 
rived... The call for money out of our taxes, 
out of our incomes, out of our land and our 
goods aud our labour, is at hand ; and, will 
the parliament, grant that. money, will it tax 
us to pay the debts of these traders, without 
a previous inquiry? No; again I say, no: 
but, yet, difficulty upon dittculty o¢curs ; 


‘and, therefore, wisdom, self-preservation. to 


the ministry, to their useful power as well 
asto their reputation, demand a full and a 
widely promulgated statement, upon this, as 
well as upon all the other affairs of the na- 
tion, previous to their imposing a single 
shilling of new. tax. In the Morping Post 
of the Oth instant, and side by wide witha 
lying epitaph on Mr,.Pitt, there is anjarticle, 
the insertion of whieh is evidently paid for, 
in defeace of some supposed charge against 
the Marquis Wellesley, and which article is 
introduced by the following curious.obser- 
vation: ‘ ‘fhe abuse of the freedom’ of 
“ the press, which, from liberty too often 
“* degenerates into liceutiousness, is one 
‘* amongst the many proofs, that a general 
** good .may become a partial evil. The 
*« abused and groundless ca/umpies Jately 
“* published against the, administration of 
“the Marquis Welleslesley; &c.. &c.” 
Se, so! But, does this grave _ gentle- 
man recolject, that he is not in Calcutta ? 
There, indeed, the freedom of the press 
is not. abused much! It would, howeyer, 
be to disepver too sanguine a disposition. to. 
hope,, that, in. this licentions country, such 
perfect freedom from abuse of any thing will 
be found. We have no Censorship . esta. 
blished as yet; aud, there is some gro 

to ,suppose, that we shall be a: Jitde 
more secure we, lately haye been, 
im, the exercise of ‘the liberty of the press., 
No,. no: let no 6 ee the Marquis. 
Wellesley ses; Qut,. : wigs’ 
lish truth pti him, if | . 
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become necessary I'am “full; spaded, in 
spite of the great dimer, which, hear,’ it 





is in contemplation to give’ him. — a 
noble Ma rage that is right, anc 
nothing fener) 2 hy at prevent, far 
from den ; but, if Mr. Paull does not 


most scandalonsly'desett his duty ; | if ledoes 
viot eat his words; uttered in parliament, we 


shall, all of us, soon) be able to form acor- | 
- ai over in silence, will “deceive ‘them} or. sus- 


rect opinion, updn the subject ——IJn return- 
ing fro Tsese retnarks, which have been 
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extorted by the indirect threat above quoted, | 


and which threat, let us hope, every mah 


concerned with the press will treat with dis- | 


dain, I cannot refrain from once more ex- 
pressing miy anxious wish, that the new mi- 
ristry, the selection of whom has gtven such 
great and wniversal satisfaction, will neglect 
nove of the precautions which I have point- 
ed out. “Great indeed is their stock of cha- 
racter and of taleht; but, were it ten thou- 
satid times a5 great as it is, can it possibly 
bear up against the odium ofa large wnac- 
coutted-for additicn to the present burdens 
of the people? I'am persuaded it cannot. 
New taxes (Supposing the interest still to be 
paid upon the funded debt) must be lain on, 
to an amount much greater than that of the 
taxes imposed Jast year ; and, whatever eny 
one may thifk to the contrary, the cry of 
the people will be, that, instéad af better 
rhinisters, these ‘are wdfee than the Tasty’ I 


havé heard, dnd’ I hope it is tric, that the | 


ministers do inténd to institute a solemn it- 
ry into the state of the nation; but, this 


in nity, if the result of it be merely printed | 


and piled up atnongst the mountanotis heaps 
of folios from the cftice of the king's printer, 
will be Of vety little use. The puliic will 
rievér tee it. The will know nothing of 
it; ghd it will produce no more preetical 


set the strings of uumeah*ng reselu- | 


is, on the subject of finarice, Which, after 
having atisweréd’ the amiable purpose of 
keeping ‘some One fors everd) weeks-out of 
harm's way at home, yenetaliy drop in 
to , for afew mimutes, the yawnings 
of a House of half a scare assembled to pass 
Jaws th the dog-days. This is not what ft 
now wanted, - We haye néw mén; and the 
times imperidifly demznd a new «pitt. 





tt repeatéd, T'conjtire the new Chancellér 
the i er, as He values fits famey-as 
“Hie loves” hts ‘cotniny;“not’ only "to réftain 


from al} toastings ‘aboot ‘prosperity but’ to 
tell the ‘tie eas ute O Apprize 
“pheth of what have to expect s"to. 


| attempt stor, ‘even wete it not dishor- 
Guable, would be uteléss ? nén hay? be-- 


gain, for it never cart be too-of-" 


owe 
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. ‘seldom 
maké aretrogade movement. ‘There are; I 
again assert, two hundred thousand men iw 
the kingdom who have seen to the_bottom, 
and whost eyes-aré now anxiously fiked up- 
} on the new Chancellor of the: Exchequer. 


gan to think, and, in thinking they 


His very first upon the-subject of fi- 


‘speech 
-nance will*teach them what they have. to 


expect from him. No caution, no passing 


vend’, for one momént, their decision. © If 
his predeesssor could no-longer delude them; 
how can he lope to do it? But, I hope, 
and confidently rely, that he entertains far 
different views, and, I trust;:that wihiatever 
iny expressions may contain too nimech of 
earnestness will be attributed ‘to my anxiety 
for the success of himself and his colleagues, 
and not to any want ‘of confidence in their 
talents or their integrity. © ~ 2D te 
The remarks,-~which it was my inten- 
tion to have made, upon the proceedings,: in 
parliament and out of it, relative to the debts 
and the monuments, must~ be -postpon- 
ed till: my next, In a subsequent: page 
will be found a letter upon the Fate of the 
Funds. I beg the reader to turn to ity and 
he will be at no loss to see how faritis an 
answer to what he has read upon'the subject 





‘in the Register of the 25th of Janwary: . It 


would, however, be injustice to’ the ** blood- 
“ gackers” to suppose ‘that they ‘have not 
more able advocates than this’; and there- 
fore, I take this opportunity: of* itwiting 
them to the discussion, -promisihg that their 
communications shall always: appear imprint 
at as early aday as possible. ¢ 19 
Coppett’s Panniamenrary Dewares. 
No. 128 of the Parliamentary Debates, 
being the First Nuiuber of the Suet °Vo- 
lume, and of the Present Sessionj*is-ready 
for delivery, andmay be had: ‘of “the pub- 
lishers, Mr. Bagshaw, Bow-Street, Covent- 
Garden ; or Mr. Budd, Pail Malta—Some in- 
formation réspecting the mode of obtaining 
these Numbers appears ‘to be necessary to 
persons who’ live at: a distance! fromthe 
Metropolis, and who, in many-instanices, 
seem to suppose, ‘that they can be dent by 
the Post, in the sate manneras+the Politi- 
a is. ‘There isa mistake, Every 
Numbet is a Pamphilet, and can ‘be ‘procured 
only af the same manner, that: Paniphiets, 
Reviews; and Maguzinesatd; this isy gene- 
yally; by ‘application ‘made? to a~ Country 
Bookseller who: has- a difeet ‘ahd frequent 
comimenication - with Giendon (1 oof owhich 
description” Booksellers are tobe found in 
“every country fowl oF aby importance: 
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‘Cobbett’s Parliamentary History; 


Which; in the compass of Sixteen Volumes, royal. octa¥o, double 


pages 


is fo ‘contain a fall and accurate report of) all the recorded: pro- 


ceedings, and of all the speeches, in both Houses of Parliament, from 


the earliest times tothe year 1803, when the 


Parliamentary Debates commenced. 


Whoever has had frequent occasion to re- 
cur to'the proceedings in parliament, of for- 
mer times, must haye experienced those dif- 
ficulties, which it is the object of the pro- 
posed work to remove, Merely .to find the 
several works, wherein is contained an ac- 
count of the parliamentary proceedings, is, at 
this day, no easy matter, some.of them being 
very scatees;, and others excessively volumi- 
nous. Hardly any of them; those of the last 
twenty years ‘excepted, are to be purchased 
regularly at the booksellers’. The far great- 
er part ef them: are to be come at by acci- 
dent only; and, of course, sometimes not to 
he obtaimed at:all. But, supposing them | 
all to beat -hand,-the price of them is no 
trifing, object; and, in many-cases, mist 
present a-diticulty not to be easily, or, at 
least, owillinghy, surmounted. “Of these 
works, taken. im their chronological order, 
the first is; the Parliamentary or Constitution- 
al History,in 24.volumes ; the second, the 
Oxjord, Debates, in. 2 volumes ; the third, 
Chandler's Debates, in 22.volumes; the 
fourth, Greys’ Reports, in 10 volumes ;. the 
hfth; Almions’ Debates, in-24 volumes; the 
sixth? Debrettia Debates (now in the hands of 
various: booksellers) ,- in 03 volumes. ,. These 
works -are. not»to be purchased, if to be 
purchased at. all, under 1101. sterling. 
But still, with all-these,. the information 
wanted.is very imperfect,-without perpetual- 
ly having recourse to the Journals of the two 
Houses, which Journals occupy upwards of a 
hundred volumes in folio : so that, the price 
of a complete. set of the works, in this way, 
cannot, upen an average of purchases, be 
reckoned: at Jess-than 150 oat These 
dithculties got over, another, and a still more 
formidable obstructjon to the acquiring of in- 
formation is-found, not merely in the number 
and ihe bulk of the volumes; but also in the 
want of a-good arrangenient of the contents 
of most of them, and, further, ii the ime | 
mense lead of useless matter, quite unauthen- 
fic, and,.very little connected: with the real 
Proceedings of parliament, to be found in | 
inaty of them. In the two first-qnentioned ' 








Vol2, Brow, de, 








pubhication. of Cobbétt’s 


’ - 


| works, we find a narrative of battles, sieges, 


and of domestic occurrences, The seal pre- 
ceedings of parliament form but a compara- 
tively small proportion of them, whole pam- 
phlets of the day, and very long ones, being, 
in many places, inserted just as they were 
published-and sold; and, whén-we come 
down even to the Debates by Almon and 
Debrett (taking in Woodfall and others. oc- 
casionally), we find, that, in’ numerous in- 
stances, three-fourths of the volume consists 
of papers, laid before parliament, of mere 
momentary utility, repeated in subsequent 
and more correct statements, and now no- 
thing but an expence, and, what is much 
worse, an incumbrance to the reader, and a 
constantly intervening obstacle to his re- 
seatches; to which may be added, with 
réspect to all thé Debatés from AJnion’s, in 
clusive, downwards, that there is.atotal want 
of all.that aid, which is afforded by well con- 
trived running-titles, tables, and indexes, and 
which is so necessary in every, voluminous 
work, particularly if it relate to the transa¢; 
tions of a long series of years-———With a 
view of removing al] these difficultiés, jand of 
putting the public in possession of an acchunt 
of the Proceedings in Parliament previous tb 
the year 1903, (when Cobbett's Parliamen- 
tary Debates commenced) as complete a3 that 
which has met with such ‘general. approba- 
tion in this last-mentioned work, the present 
poblioaon is undertaken. The Sixteen Vo- 
umes, of which the proposed work will con~ 
sist, and the first oF which is towin the 
press, will be printed in the same, form and 
size, and with the same: sort,of character, 

those ofthe Political Register and} 
tary Debates, with, this di Ice 
the character.of this work ‘will, 












compass, introduce one-fifth 1 
The volumes,, respectively, , 
the periods here in MOLES § 


Vy 
{l.. From the meeting of the Long 
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Parliament, to the. death of 
Charles L. in 1648. 

Ill. From the Commencement of the 
Commonwealth to the death of 
Queen Ana, in 1714. 

IV. » From George [. to the end of the 

xt Seventh. Session .of the Eighth 

Parliament in 1741. 
Vo Feom the New Parliament in 1741, 
to: 1774. 

V1. From the New Parliament in 1774, 
to its dissolution in 17380. 

mare From the New Parliament in 1780, 
VIul. to its dissolution in 1754. 

1X. : From the New Purliament in 1784, 
» F to its dissolution in 1790. 

Xi. ? From the New Parliament in 1790, 

XU. 4. .to its dissolution in. 1790. 

XIN. 2. From the New Parliament in 1790, 

XIV. { to its dissolution in 1800, 

XV. From the New: Parliament in 1800, 

to its dissolution in 19802, 

XVI. From the New Parliament in 1802, 
to the commencement of ,.Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary Debates, 
November the 22d, 1803. 

Each. of these volumes will cantain consi- 
eerably more print than is contained in the 
whole of Hume's History of England, which 
occupies eight. common octavo volumes, 
When, therefore, it is recollected, that so 
large a part of the several works, above-enu- 
merited, are taken up with matter, as before 
ceseribed, wholly unconnected, or having 
but a very remote connection, with the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, and entirely lemtuts 
oi ee, when it is recollected also, 
hw much room is saved by the abbreviation 
of words desoriptive of titles and ef constant- 
ly-occurring phrases of courtesy, the reader 
will not be syrprised, that the whole of the 
authentic and useful records of the .proceed- 


iags of the parliament of Eagland, of that of 


Great Britain, and of that of the United 
Kingdom, down to the year 1803, will be 
comprised vin the Sixteen Volumes of this 
work, which will, upon the best computation 
that,.can be made, contain as much print as 
L40 cammou octavo volumes.——IJn relation 
to the earliest times, the work will be com- 


Beecers foronite Records, the Rolls. of 
of, Parliament, 


ons from the most reameble 
a) gS History... From 
VIL. inclusive. we have 
of the Journals of the 
cde ania my from. that of Ed- 
vi! of the Journals of the 
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| pointment, a fortnight later, as the time a 


have been the most fully and accurately. re- 
corded. The precise words, of motions, re- 
solutions, &c. &c. will be. copied from. the 
Journals themselves, and not. from unautho- 
rized publications. . As,a book ef Parliamen- 
tary Precedents, the work, by the aid of its 
tables and indexes, will be eren more com- 
plete than any one hitherto published. 
These tables and indexes will be constructed 
upon the excellent plan (with some little im- 
provements) recommended, by the Canmit- 
tee of the House of Commons, and aflierwards 
adopted by the persons employed to make 
the indexes te the Journals, With respect 
to information relative to those who haye, at 
any time, made_a conspicuous figure in par. 
liament, or, indeed, who have been, for any 
considerable length of time, members of that 
body, it is Not unnecessary to observe, that, 
in the parts cf the work which will: give an 
account of the assembling of the seyeral new 
parliaments, since -the time when records of 
this sort were first made, there will be com- 
plete Lists of the members of the House of 
Commons, and, from time to time, a state of 
the Peerage. ‘These, together with,an In- 
dex of Names, will enable the reader, not 
only to know, who has, at any time, been in 
ae lament ; but alsototracethe parliamentary 
istory and conduct of ey ery distinguished 
member. Considered as a collection of 
Public Papers, this work will be mere com- 
plete than any one extant, in this country. It 
will contain Copies of all the Treaties, con- 
ventions, kc, &c. to which.the rulers of this 
kingdom have, respectively, been parties, 
and which are, any where, upon record, All 
King's Spee ches, Protests, Conferences, 
Standing Orders, as well as all Petitions, Re- 
monstrances, &e, &c. will be carefully in- 
serted, in their proper places... At the close 
of the Parliamentary History of each reign, 
in, the early periods, and of every session of 
parliament in the latter, will be given alg at 
the Acts passed during its continuance ;. 
an account of the taxes i d, of Pg suip- 
plies, of the subsidies to foreign powers, at 
the state of the rey enue, of the value of mo- 
ney in relation to the price of provisions. &c. 
To prepare the materials for a work of such 
magnitude must .necessarily require auch 
labour and time. Nearly two years. haye al- 
ready, been, in great part, devoted to it; and, 
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delivery from the’ publishers” has been fixed 
on. The second volume will be published 
in August next;"and, so on, a volume every 
quarter of a year till the whole be completed 
This distance between the periods of publica- 
tion will have’ many conveniericjes attending 
it, and partitularly that of leaving the, young 
reader tithe to have gone through’ one vo- 
luthe before Ke has another to purchase, — 

The price of each volume, contaming, as was 
observed; mire print than eight common ‘dc- 
tavo volumes; arid bound in Russia leather, 
in the samé manner as the Political Register 
and “the Parliamentary Debates; wil! be 
1}. 118. Gd. which will, of course, be paid to 
the booksellers upon the delivery of each vo- 
lume stecessively. The first volume will 
be published at the time above fixed on, 
whether thére be sabscribers or not, and no 
difference will be madé between the price to 
subscribers and to others; but, as it would 
be very pratefal to the feelings of the compi- 
ler to se¢ his arduous*undertaking approved 
ot and encouraged by the public, and asthe 
number of copies, of the second volume 
must, of course, be ‘regulated by the degree 
of Success that-he eai reasonably count upon, 
he will not attempt to disguise, that ‘he ‘is 
very anxious ‘to obtain a respectable list of 
subscribers at as early a period as possible. — 
The work will be published by Mr’ Bac- 
suiw, Bow Street Covert” Garden ; “and 
wil be Sold also by Mr. Bupp,*Pall Mall, 
Mr. Faucber, Bond Street, Messrs. Blacks 
and Parry, Leadenhall’ Street, and Mr. 
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such ‘circumstances te effectual! means of 
providing for ‘its’ securityy’ ‘Unless the 
course of events respecting the intefnal | state 
of France, or thé’ interests of) the other 
powers of the Continent takes’a turn,’ of 
which ‘there can be little hopevatipreseng, it 
is probable that an attack mpomthis country 
is not far distant. ~—Ow reviewing not only 
the last, but the former campaigne éf Biéna- 
parté, it will be found) thatthe principal 
catise of his success has been) hisyreat! avti- 
vity, and’the astonishing celerity of his mo- 
tions. | It is far from impossible, that khow- 
ing that a great part‘of our-forve has ‘been 
sent on foreign service’; and supposing, “chat 
from the great distance at which he is,” and 
the other great objects he ‘has: to fix his at- 
tention, we may allow ourselves to be off our 
rudrd; his first enterprise now may be, to 
hasten troeps back to the coast, and to ut. 
termpt an invasion of this island: the féeble 
representative of the Touses of Habsburg 
and - Lorraine, was congratulating his’ sub- 
jects that he would soon have two hundred 


| thousarid men on the theatre of tar in Sua- 


ae 


Ascher, Dublin; to any of which per- - 


sons subscribers fire réqhestéd to send their 
natoes, 
‘=. 
DEFENCE OF THE KINGDOM. 
Sin ;—Some apology may be expected 





for so ‘hasty, incorrect,’ and imperfect a _ 


sketch asthe following ; Thave only one to 
offer, that I think thar a hint’in time for the 
effectual defence of ‘these islands, is at pre 
sent of more Value than‘all the studied @o- 
quence of Cicero, or all the sounding periods 
of the Treasury Bench. Camis *." 
Public iffaits are ‘verging fast, if not to- 
wards that point‘at which it becomes the du- 
ty of every good citizen hot to despair of the 
State, at Jeast'to that situation in which’ it 
becomes His duty to’ calf the atterition ‘of 
those who have uhdértakén the awful ‘charge 
of conducting the ‘aftaits* of the'nation, in 
* ‘The formieér'letters of this very abled 
well-inforinied Writer will Bef din vol!'9, 
3 we 705 3 Vol: ‘© p. 385% ‘and yu}"s)" p. 





died dil j 
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lieve, first sigeest 


if creat itp Be given 6'the 


surued,. 
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bia, at the’very moment that his Suabian ar- 
my was nearly annihilated ——Of the» two 
plans on which an invasion of this is‘and 
may be undertaken, he seems! to lay little 
stress on that by fleets of large »ships, by 
which we were formerly threatened. The 
risk of'convoying’ a staggisty fleet, with -the- 
time ‘required for disembarkation, in ‘the 
face of a superior navy is great, but ithas a 
vast advantage, that of ‘conveying @ny rume- 
ber of men in neh -greater security than 
the other against the'elements. But this has 
been so long atid $0 well known, that little 
need bé said réspécting it; it may however, 
be observed, that’ our administrations have 
often been negliverit in opposing it; by sends 
ing a force only sufficient to eo ‘the 
ships of war, whereas there ought always t6 
have been etrough not only for that parpose, 
but to destroy those ‘tinder, their protection: 
—The other mode by -a vast collection of 
small vessels is new, unattempted, and iv yet 
but imperfectly understedd:’ itis, probably, 
more dangerous béth to those wh“under- 
take it, and to those “against whoni 4 is ti 
rected. ‘In'such vessels, however 
construction may be forth 
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who is.acquainted with naval architecture, 
which, however, is a knowledge more rarely 
combined. than cond gasily be supposed in 
our navy, that. a, great: part,of. them. are ill 
adapted: for the. purpose,..beth in the con- 
stractiog andequipment, which. fortunately 
adds sttth more to that risk. times or 
tather moments.in= which it could be at- 
tempted with:any hope of success, very scl- 
dom oceur;. withthe gost prevailing winds 
they cannot moye, and.with those. which 
would drive.aur fleet from their station, they 
would probably perish upoy this coast, even 
if they were.able.to reach it; but there are 
copjunetures:in which it might be attempt- 
ed, and there are.two ways in which that at- 
tempt might be made. . The whole flotilla 
that is said).to be. already collected, would 
probably, require three or eyen four days te 
get clear of the harbour, they might sail in 
divisions as they came out, if the first was 
imtercepted, the enemy might postpone the 
rest, and still have the means of transporting a 


great force by the next opportunity; if it | 


arrived safe, they would no doubt hazard 
muuch to reinforce it, which might prove the 
cause of their destruction ; at the same time 
it would require no small exertion to anni- 
hilate such a foree, before they could have 
another, opportunity of putting to sea. If 
they should resolve upon thé other mode, 
that of .transporting their whole army at 
ence, it ssoniienhiaes both sides to new and 
greater dangers. It is, I believe, the prevail- 
ing opinion, that the first divisions that go 
out of port, might be destroyed before they 
eauld be- joined by the rest; but, though 
they might receive some damage, it is to be 
feared, that.among light vessels that could be 
so. easity moved, that could haul so close in 
shore, and that could in some measure be 
protected from the land, nothing so effectua! 
a3 to. stop the expedition could be done in so 
short atime. But it would give time for a 
ful fleet to come upon the station ; 
when embarked they would be under the ne- 
eossity either of putting to sea in the face of 
that , or returning to port: it is impos- 
sible for a great number of men to continue 
Jong on hoard ofisuch vessels ; they might be 
destroyed. piecemeal by our fleet, and if they 
remained there till a westerly gale came on, 
tewof them might survive it. . It is, 
m ‘that unless they saw a 
force that they were convinced would destroy 
them,andostill more, which is not unlikely 
toibe the case, if they were not sensible of 
therdanger, that they would put to-sea, It 
is, -theretore,:\the- most important of all 
po'nts,.orvat least, whatever may be eet 
plon-entartained of thar getting to sea, the- 





most prudent. to provide the-most. effectual 
means of .opposing them upon that element, 
—When, the enemy first seemed to have re- 
solyed upon this mode of invasion, and some 
of their small vessels had eluded our ships of 
war, on some buccaneering expeditions, our 
admiuistration thought it necessaty to make 
use of vessels of the same class; they frittered 
away many of our seamen.froma strong and 
useful ships, into. trifling craft which. have 
been found of little avail even in interrupting 
the enemy's communication;, they were 
even determined to trust the defence of the 
country to them, against the whole of. the 
enemy's embarkation; it is a most danger- 
ous, and would probably be a fatal error. 
That project of inyasion has been ridi¢aled on 
accouut of the insignificance of the vessels of 
which it is composed, but seamen accustom- 
ed to seek and. to conquer their most power- 
ful naval armaments, consider their force 
only as relative to their own element, as such 
they have reason to hold it im contempt, for 
as such it is traly insignificant ;. but to fight 
upon that element, cannot be their object 
nor ought to be their intention,. but to 
escape from our fleeis with as little loss as 
possible ; it is not to beat them there that is 
the difficulty, but to destroy such a multitude 
of vessels, and to prevent them from reach- 
ing their destination. What mischief could 
forty or fifty light vessels, in a passage of a 
few hours do to fifleen hundred or two 
thousand, suppose them to take an hundred 
with very little resistance ; they cannot sink 
them immediately, for they are not qualified 
for it ; they must wait to exchange the: pri- 
soners, or the prizes would again pursue their 
course ; by that time the great body of the 
enemy's fleet would be beyond their reach, 
with a loss so trifling as hardly to be percep- 
tible in so great an expedition. ‘Latthe more 
is to be expected from arms ; examples with- 
out number prove that the best directed force 
especially from ships, seldom takes effect. on 
vessels that are so low in the water; in all 
the skirmishes they have had with ships of 
force, few of them have been sunk; even the 
boats of our navy in their numerous and rash 
attacks upon armed vessels, have rarely suf- 
fered from cannon. There is but one way.of 
destroying so immense a, number of small 
craft, but that is an effectual one, and that is, 
by the heaviest ships,. for no. others have 
hi t sufficient, can sy by their guns, 
dron of such ships stretching off and 0 
through them, wi ight, Nese ick up 
those which they miss, it is- ble that 


few would. escape ; and, . itis. a squa- 
dro of such ships ‘that Cadac and cgnl- 
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nanded by the most active and vigilant offi-' 
cae sine ‘stationed so as tobe able to fetch 

Boulogne, “or Wherever’ the 'renidézvous may 
be in afew Hout, with the windfrom “any” 
point of the’ compass, whith may be effected 
by stationitig part above and part below chah- 

nel; that'the safety of this ‘country will pro- 

bably dépénd. ‘The Victory of Trafelgar was 

ovet-rated by those who judged ‘of its cortsé- 

quence by the ‘ideas of the last century; it 

has been uiider-rated by those who ‘looked'td 

the festotation “df Europes it i invalhable 

according to the present political aspect, asit 

sets a large part of our naval’ force free“ for 

our immediate ‘protection. Great ‘Britain 

possesses ‘Within itself the meahs” of setting 

the power of France great as it is at defiance, 

if those means ‘were well -composed, anima- 

ted, and directed; but, I think no man who 

has the ‘most ‘superficial knowledge ‘of mili- 

tary affairs, but mist be satisfied, that before 

we can’ be placed in a state of security; the 

greatest part of our military force: minst be 

entirely new modéljed! That is not the 

work of'a day, not of a year, but of ‘years of 
great attention and perseverance ; till that is 

effected we ntust thretly depend for our de- 

fence upon out havy; that navy is superior 

in every respect to any that the world has yet 

seen ; and, if properly employed, may save 

us till a solid foundation is laid to preserve 

these islands to witness atiother revolution cf 
Europe. Aspiring ‘and successful as France 


now’ is,4f' time and leisure from eer 
Pint 


sng seb ebet cupations are“allowed, F expect 
able to $héw yational “ground for thinking 


that her dbiriinion is ‘hot one of those mighty 
empirés that overshadows the world for ages, 
but that it’ originates in corruption, and car- 
nes within itself thé principles of ts own fall 
and dissolution: And*that if a part of Eu 
rope can be saved from its ‘first cénvulsive 
shocks, Civilisation and regular governmént 
may yet revive: “We have thé ‘means of de- 
fence ; if we'éxért them we have yet no 'rea- 
son to despond } But if they who have under- 
taken, and whom’ we “have petinitted to 23- 
sume the direction 6f ther; will not’ make a 
proper usé of‘them, let thenr not deplore the 
Otility of tHe'tinies If whinitig’ and tant 
Were of any ‘avail they miglit be reserved for 
thosé who “hive ‘long foreseen the possibility 
of the garg crisis, Who -have without 
success laboured ro’prevail upon thém to pre- 
pare for'it;' atid who, by the “supmeness and 





infatuation of others, aré i daset of Being 
delivered, “alinuet bound anil: d, intd'the 
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tie Countrydy tht systetn “GF orruption, 
whith upholds an@ chafactetivey the admi- 
nistration of Wiltidm ‘Pite} Which ie has 
beer! thé uniform’ Object: dF 4yonr: Valuable 
publication to exposé} ad which “has never 
by any one been’so ably expiséed-ay by you 
sé}f, até so forcibly Hlustraced Tn this os 
bourheod) that I should, sonietimass” be dis= 
posed to suspect you df drawitg¢ Your pic- 
tures ‘from what is’ dhily pastitig: before ‘ity 
eyes, did I not know; as well fron the testi- 
mony of others, as ‘from my own Gbserva® 
tion, thatthe same dire change has gradually 
been effected throughout the kingdom: The 
place, where I réside; Sir; is a simiall town 
Within 30 miles of *the metropolis, equally 
famous for the salubrity of its air; and the 
beauty of its scenéry. It had formerly ‘to 
boast, among its inliabitants and in its vicis 
nity, ‘several families of distinction, who 
spent the greater part of the year upon their 
estafes, maintaining in unsullied purity the 
venerable names of their aneéstots, and ét- 
dearing themselves to their feighbours, to 
their dependants, and to posterity, by* the 
exercise of every genefous virttte; and by the 
diffusion of a benign inflaence apon all who 
had the happiness to live within their sphere. 
In those days ““a hospitality; in which there 


| “wasnoluxury, anda liberality, in which 
“there was no ostentation,” {to adopt the 


langue of an eminent writeron’ politicat 
economy) formed a striking featite in “the 


- character Of dn Bnglidi centienion: Be 
lived not‘wmerely Phy bat for’ the . 


cominion benefit of mankind. © THE honest 
mechanic could louk to him: for-patronage, 
andthe jndustriows ‘peasant for protection? 
Nor were their just ‘claims evér'disregarded. 
But, alas! Mr: Cobbett, ‘oir genuine’ Engs 
lish getiiry; the ~~” Bae 
ne § preesidium et dalce decus” | 

of the nation, are become almost extinet: “Tt 
this ‘place only one of our ancient families 
remaifts. The rest, swept away by an overs 
torrent of taxes; have been suce 
ceeded’ bya race of loan-jobbers, nabobs; 
and placemen” of ‘various ‘descriptions 7% 
new-fangied species of gentry, ia — 
pect the reverse ot their rllustrious-pr - 
sors. ‘Iwill not occupy your timer yous 
paper with a detail of a)):the numerous. eile; 
to which this-~sad revolution has given:hitthy 
Its latent poison diftases itee 
class of the community. “Not the-aristecraa 
cy only, whose mansions. they 
whose: rank they affect, ' but the middling 
and lower orders, Jikewise; feel amessénsiat 





change itt their condition-:\In theoplate af 


their former Levefactots; they havenow to 
contemplate anew rage of meén,.atteched te 
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them by none of those ties, which have hi- 
the: to created so lively am interest in all their 
covucerns, and such a parental solicitude tor 
their welfare ;-a race of men, who, born 
only for themselves, aud destitute of every 
benevolent feeling, exact from them unqua- 
hited submission to their views of aggran- 
dizement, to their schemes of interest, and 
tothe range of pieasures, To these ob- 
jects, indeed, every office; with which they 
uve jinvested; how sacred: soever the trust ; 
hiow great soever the responsibility, is made 
subservient. Are they magistrates? Not 
the impartial administration of justice ; not 
the fathtinl execution of salutary laws; not 
the friendly arbitration of groundless quar- 
rels; pot the defence of oppressed poverty, 
nor the sindication of injured innocence ; 
none of these important prerogatives of their 
office, for which good men have been wont 
to undertake it, ave suffered for a moment 
te stund in competition with the extension 
of their influence, the establishment of their 
power, and above all, the opportunity which 





it sometimes affords them of avenging thein- | 


selves upon. those, who have, at apy time, 
dared to resist their sway. Are they com- 
missioners of taxes? an office for which 
their talents peculiarly designate them? 
What a powerfal engine of corruption does 
it become in thew hands! How uniformly 
do they devote the inquisitorial authority, 
with which it arms them, to the gratifica- 
tion of insolent curiosity, pivate pique, or 
party malice! Are they trustees of chariti¢s ? 
Vith what shameless. effrontery do we see 
them prostituting the bencficence of the 
founders to the accomplishment of their own 


venai purpeses, and defrauding the poor of | 


those rewanls of virtuous exertion, which 
the piety of former times had consecrated to 
their-use, to bestow them upon their syco- 


phants. and dependants! But, the abuses, | 


mtroduced by this rew order of gentry, into 
every department of our provincial polity, 
tenes * Qugque ipse miserrima vidi,” 

would ‘fill a volume of no ordinary size. 
Yet, Sir, these are the men, who arrogate to 
themselves every virtue, and monopolize 
morality, as they do every thing else! These 
ae the men, whose names mzke so promi- 
neat a figure’ in our patriotic contributions ; 
these the patriots, who enlist with so much 
ardour inur volunteer corps. But, surely, 

. Gobbett, that patriotism is of avery pro- 
blematica}: nature, which is asst only 
por eceasions and for purposes of ostenta- 





















tion fd ami ho enemy to patriotic contribu- 

tions, “though you have cofivinced me, that. 

the 6, oréated by the fand-at Lloyd's: 
More constitutionally in’a duller 


—_ ee 
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reader, a 


ent channel... Nor do I condemn volunteer 
associations, dur I am. not sufheiently ac- 
guainted with military. affairs. to judge: of 
theit utility, and I have, at the:same time, 
reason to believe, that amany have joined 
them from motives of the purest patriotism, 
All I assert is this; that -becaust-a; man is a 
subscriber to the*Lioyd’s fund,, ‘or. has ‘en. 
rolled his name in a volunteer corps, he is 
not, therefore, necessarily a patriot, indirect 


opposition to every principle, by which he is. 


actuated in the whole tenor of his life. [ 
cannot admit that men, who thrive upon the 
miseries of the nation, have any Jegitimate 
claim to the title. I am ‘aware, however, 
that I risk the once obsolete, though recent- 
ly revived, imputation of. yacobmism,: in 
avowing this opinion. But, let me: ask, 
whether, if at this day there be any jacobins 
among us, they are not (1 will not say to be 
found among, but) entirely composed ot 
those men, whose system has sech-an ob- 
vious tendency to depreciate our national 
character, and ex(inguish our national spit, 
Believe me, Sir, lam unwilling to despond, 
or to “create despondency ;"” but when, ‘in 
spite of all our disasters, and the degrading 
alternative, to which we are reduced, I see 
selfishness in some form. or other; nay, in 
the very guise of patriotism itself, still main- 
tain its destructive empire in the Jand, I 
blush to own myself an Englishman, I 
tremble for the fate of my country. | '* De- 
‘* Jenda est Carthago’’ has for soine ‘time 
pastbeen the prevailing maxirm in‘ France. 
May we not, like the Carthagenians, ‘conti- 
nue besotted by the fancied’ seeurity, which 
our commercial system has engendered, till, 
like them, we fall an easy prey to the ene- 
my. If, in thesé times of alariy aid peril, 
any apology be thought necessary for advert- 
ing to the fruitful catise of ovr cplamities, 
and the teal source of our danger.) df the 
hackneyed charges, of exciting disaffection 
at home, and affording encouragement to 
the enemy to invade our: shores, be yet ad- 
vanced with pertinacious audacity by thé mi- 
nister and his adherents, against ali who as- 
sail their profligate and destructive system, | 
reply in the words of ‘a celebrated: female 
writer ; herself one-of those adherents. ‘ 50 
‘* to expose the weakness of. the land, ‘as to 
‘* suggest the necessity of interhal improve- 
“‘ ment, and to point out the means of ef- 
“* fectual defence, is not treachery, ‘but p- 
“ ‘triotism.”"—} am, ‘Sir; "your ‘constant 

obedient servant! —-C, B=+— 
Jan: 24, 1806, 0°" te 
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189) . > 
soberly té tell us, that the extinction of the 
funds without reronnerating the proprietors 


is an act of justice; orto defend. reasonably 


a system so pregnant with anarchy and coir 
fusion. The expediency of the measure, 
] have nothing to do.with, I only qaarrel 
with its injustice. To. take the property of 
another, without:his consent, has heretofore 
been deemed airobbery, aud consequently a 
crime punishable hy the laws of every civi- 


lized. state.» How. then can,old opinions be 


so tar justly.setat nonght, thata legal instru- 
incat sball be executed, for at-once over- 
turning the justest law of our constitution 


and subatitating for it, the most unjust, 


oppressive, and cruel act, that revoiwtionary 
terrorists ceyer decreed ? Are, you. nob aware 
that thestock+holder bas implicitly depended 
upou the faith of the parliament, aud that 
he basvalways Considered this property as 
patanteed upon the land? Are you not 


aware, thatshould year plambe adopted, he 


would be obliged to seek a habitauen on any 
man’s estate that suited his fancy? and that 
it he was. not strong enough himself, that he 
would edil forthe assistance of others in his 
own situation, and that vi ef ermis they 
would settle themselves wherever they found 
a land-holder; unequal to. oppose then? 
Consider, Mr. Cobbett, what consequences 
this would lead ta;. view.the troops of the 
stock -holders. ini martial array, attacking the 
property of : the land-holder, aad systemati- 
cally plunderigg hini,..because theiselyes 
had been, plundered ;, and .where lies the 
difference of the -rebbery ?.. the latter rob 
aguinst the law, whilst the farmer have beer 
terved so by the law. Robbed by the law!!! 
To what a state amist your principle have re- 
duced us; when the law shall.be thus guilty, 
and J defy any one to proye that taking a 
man’s property from bim in this way, is, any 
thing: but ,adown-right robberey.. ‘That it 
ly his property (though you: say he never 
sAW or felt. it) their eauhot be tle shadow of 
a doubt; has he net given a valuable con- 
sideration furnit2:.can he not sell it ?. does he 
Not reeeivego much a. year from the nation 
for what, it,-cost him ?, bas. not: parliament 
yearly. provided for this? I say. it.bas by this 
alone acknowledged him as a creditor, and 
recognised his right, his property. in it, and 
so. far hag given him sufficient grounds, for 
relying npom, its; faith; the, faith of ,.the 
“ritish , parliament, hitherto, considered. sa-) 
cred, aud .which-bas neyer before, been at- 
civil war and the very idea of parliamentary, 
a hey at a distance, would 

Y us,, but if to be brought, igimediately 
before sus, what, must be, ous, feelings ? 
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Sooner let the country be rained, but les 


its integrity survive ;. if: weimust perish, lee - 


us do. so without repnoach; that. whem the 
name of. Britons shall hereatter be. mentione! 


ed. as. having once. been» that they: were, 


wiih honawr, and that. though they might 
have still existed they refused ‘theadamous 
means, of sacrificing to” their ntvessities 
those of their children whom lustAad prom pte 
ed them to beget, and naturetaughtto cherish 
and defend, not destroy. Your argument of 
the stock-holder having bimself foreseen and 
talked of this anmihilation will apply against 
yeurseH, Would:a man Buy a house even, 
‘which he expected would sooner or later be 
taken from -hina? certainly uét, how-there- 
tore can it be expected that he wonld puts 
chase stock undes this idea, when so many 
other ways.of laying out Jhis. money, could 
be-resorted te? The advantage which jou 
say the funds enjoy over other property 
could, never be equal.to this risk; end why 
do they enjoy this advantage, mot surely be» 
cause the public has conteayplated the possi- 
bility of their downfall ; if it had done so, I 
will venture to assert, that the consequences 
would have been the very reverse of what 
they. are, The faith which the. public has 
in the honour and integrity ef parhament has 
caused this property, which has-ariseu undey 
its, sapctior and for its‘use to be nominally 
more valuable than any other, a certain proof 
that the contract betwixt: the parliament’ ‘as 
de¢lor and the public as creditor has’ been 
always viewed in the Nght Whicheh pent int 
to you, aid that whilst: it shall continue to 
be actuated by those principles.of justive 
which have bitherto governed. it, the publie 
creditor need be in no. fear of its. resorting 
to a measure so criminal as ihe,one you 


' desire, —The pretty story-of the twoowt 


dows has no peint in it, for ina commercial 
country like this, every one. js..at libetiyoty 
turn their praperty to the best account, and 
few will ogree with your position that te- 
cause one has by enterprize and traffic rea- 
lised a. greater capital. than. anotifer . who 
started with equal .chances,. that,.the..whole 
af that property should be sequestered,-for 
the good of the. state,..whilst the shiggard er, 
prudent .man (I care not which), shelly be. 
secured in the safe. possession, of his;, -Kan- 
hid.it jussice,, forbid, it, poliey:$1\ trade, -ems: 
terprize, a spirit, if. taxed, sim Altis "way, 
‘would soon fly a country. whose eonstisution! 
Was. Suporte! by such ge Atladso whose: 
strength, was. oppression, secunify/ delusions: 
and policy injustice. -L.will net father ine 
\trude upon. your. fime-/by en 
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Je] 
that those who implicitly rely upon your 
dogmas, and who consequently now droop 
2 ingly at the picture you have drawn, 
may yet revive, and, placing that confidence 
in the British parliament which it deserves, 
fury rely upon its rejection of a measure, 
the adoption of which would sully for ever 
its fair name, and remain, Sir, your obedient 
London, Feb. 1st, 
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PUBLIC PAPER. 


Traty anp Franee.—Letéer of his Majesty 


the Emperor Napoleon to the French Se- 
mate, dated Munich, Jan. 12, 1800. 


Senators,—The Organic Senatus Con- 


_saltam, of the 18th Floreal, or the year 12 


(8th May, 1804), has provided for every 
thing respecting the hereditary succession of 
the Imperial Crown. in France.—The first 
Constitutional Statute of our Kingdon of 
Italy, dated March 19, 1805, has fixed the 
inheritance ot that Crown on our descend- 
ants, in a direct and legitimate line, whe- 
ther natural, or by adoption.*—The dangers 
to which we have been exposed in the midst 
of the war, and which were exaggerated to 
our people of Italy—those to which we may 
still be exposed in combating the enemies 
who yet remain to France, still excite very 
sensible alarms. ‘The people of Italy do not 
enjoy the security, offered them by the li- 
berality and the moderation of our laws, be- 
cause the future is to them nncertain.—We 
have considered it as one of our present du- 
ties to put a period to these alarms.—We 
have in consequence determined to adopt as 
our sop, Prince Eugene, Arch-Chancellor 
of our Empire, and Viceroy of our king- 
dom of Italy. We have called him, next 
to ourselves and our natural and legitimate 
children, to the throne of Italy; and we 
have decreed, that in default of our direct 
‘descendants, legitimate or natnral, or those 
of Prince Eugene, our son, the Crown of 
Italy shall devolve to the son, or thenearest 





* Art. II. ‘The Crown of Italy is here- 
‘itary in the direct and legitimate line, whe- 
ther natural or ailopted, trom male to male, 
the perpetual exclusion of females and 
‘their descendants, still providing that the 
aight of adoption cannot be extended to any 
one who js not a Citizen of the French Em- 
pire, or the Kingdom of Italy.—Constitn- 
ional Statute of the Kingdom of Italy of 
the igth March, 1805. 
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POLITICAL REGISTER.—Continental War. ‘ fige 


relative to our Princes of the blood, who jn 
such ¢ase may then reign in France.—We 
have thought ~it~befitting our dignity, that 
Prince Eugene shall enjoy all the honours 
attached to our adoption, though they will 
give iim no right but to the Crown of Italy 
alone ; it being understood, that our adop- 
tion will in no case nor eircumstance autho- 
rise either him or the descendants of Prince 
Eugene; to raise any claim to the: Crown of 


| France, the succession of which is irrevoca- 


bly regulated by the constitutions of the Em- 
pire.—The history of alk ages informs us, 
that the uniformity of ‘laws: is ‘essentially 
prejudicial to the strength and good organi- 
zation of empires, when they extend be- 


yond the limits aliowed by. the moral habiis 


and geographical considerations.—We re- 
serve to ourselves the opportunity of pub- 
lishing our ulterior dispositions, respecting 
the connexions which are to swbsist after us, 
among all the Federative Bstates of the 
French Empire. The various independent 
parties among them, having a ¢ommon in- 
terest, must have a common tie—Oor peo- 
ple of Italy wiil receive, with trarisports of 
joy, these new testimonies of our solicitude. 
They will perceive in them the guarantee of 
the happiness they enjoy, in the permanence 
of the Government of this young Prince, 
who, in an jnterval of stormy agitation, and 
particularly in the first moments, so difficult 
even for men of experience, has known how 
to govern by the affections, and to endear 
to them our laws.—He has’ never ceased to 
offer ns a spectacle, which has strongly in- 
terested us. We have seen him in-new si- 
tuations, reducing those principles to prac- 
tice, whsch we’had studied’ to ‘inculcate in 
his mind and in his heart,. all the while he 
was under our inspection. © When it was ne- 
cessary to defend cur péople of Italy, he 
shewed himself equally worthy of imitating 
and renewing whatever we might have ,‘'- 
chieved in the difficult art of war.—At the 
same moment that we have ordained that our 
fourth Constitutional Statute should be com- 
municated to the three Colleges of Italy, it 
has appeared to us to be iridispensible not (0 
defer tor an instant, the instruction neces 
sary for the dispositions which establish the 
eae and dutation of the Empire, | 
the love and the interest’ of the nations which 
compose it. We have thus been persuaded, 
that every thing that is to usa subject of 
happiness and joy cannot be indifferent t0 
you, orto our people. (Signed) Naroveo’. 
| “‘Maket. 
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